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INTRODUCTION 

Fuurih grade teacher Fred Schmidt suffered a nervous breakdown 
last v^eek. Marian Smyihe has an ulcer and 32 first graders to work 
with daily. Leonard Morelli yells at his eleventh grade history class 
with the least provocation. Monica LeVon resigned as the middle 
school geography teacher to become a crew v/orker for the higliway 
department. 

Why do these people exhibit serious physical and/or emotional 
disorder.s'' Each. of them entered leaching with all the excitement and 
enthusiasm expected of beginning teachers. What went wrung? What 
transformed their vibrant enthusiasm into irritability, psychosomatic 
^ illness, and indifference to or dislike of teaching? Many factors con- 
tribute to the development of such negative occurrences. Marian 
Smyihe. for example, may have developed an ulcer because of inade- 
quate classroom space or because of a higli percentage of special needs 
children and inadequate support facilities and personnel. 

The purpose of this research report is to af,sist in the identification 
of stressors that affect classroom teachers and to recommend some 
techniques to help teachers cope effectively with stressful situations. 

THE NATURE OF STRESS 

**Teacher stress . . . has reached epidemic proportions in some 
school districts'' and it is rapidly increasing in others (55).* Teaching 
has become such a stressful profession that many educators are ex- 
periencing physical and/or emotional health problems (44). A teachers' 
union in the midwest reported that over half of the teachers recently 
surveyed felt they had suffered physical and/or niertal illness as a result 
of their leaching jobs (62). 

Stress itself is neither inherently good nor bad; it depends upon the 
consequences of an individual's reactions to it (I ]). The average person 
is capable of dealing with an occasional crisis. Repeated crises of 
varying magnitudes can begin to affect the individual adversely, how- 
ever (58). Stress, then, is defined by a person's affective reactions to a 

♦Numbers in parL-nthuses appcaririf: in the text refer to the Selected References 
bcginninii on page 30. 
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spe',:inc situation. An occurience or event wliii h may be stress-pri^duciiig 
lor one person, iiiay appear to another as a challenge or may even go 
unnoticed as a normally occurring situation. 

Many authors and researchers have ottered definitions of stress 
v»hich should be examined jt this point. Selye defines it as *"the non- 
specific response ot' the body to any demand'* (52). In otiier words, an 
individual subjectively interprets a situation or event and subsequently 
reacts to it in a given way . Wliether or not the situation produces stress 
is dependent upon the subjective evaluation. The manner in whicli the 
same person responds to the stress is highly individualized and may 
vary rVom person to person. 

According to Kyriacou and SutclitYe. teacher stress is 

... a response syndrome of negative affects (such as anger or depres- 
sion) usually accompanied by potentially pathogenic physiological 
changes (such as increased heart ra^e) resulting from aspects of the 
teacher's job and mediated by the perception that die demands 
made upon the teacher constitute a threat to his self-esteem or well- 
being and by coping mechanisms activated to reduce the perceived 
thrc-ui. (35). 

In other words, these autlit)rs feel that the individual interprets a situa- 
tion as being harmful or threatening and reacts to it negatively (35). 
This behavior is frequently refiected by unhealthy physiological mani- 
festations such as elevated blood pressure, ulcers, and headaches. 

Kahn. -^t. al, define role stress as anything about an organizational 
position Uiat produces adverse consequences for the individual (32). 
Again, the stress is determined by an individual's subjective interpreta- 
tion and negative reaction to an event or situation. 

F(U the purposes of this research report, teacher stress is operation- 
ally defined as the occurrence of perceived negative siiuations that 
result in adverse teacher responses or behaviors. 

FACTORS THAT LEAD TO 
UNHEALTHY STRESS 

In t. Jay*^ rapidly changing society, stress and change are a normal 
part ot living (23). Classroom teachers are not immune to cither one. 
In fact, "change is a major source of stress** for them (60) as they 
face the need ((j cope with sucii C(^n(crns as marnstreiiiinng. contract 



negotiations, assaults fror.) pupils, alternative family lifestyles, and 
inllation, to n^n^e bat a tev. . \ot only nvjvt ihc> conic p.d v.u!: ci'.an^eti 
within the school system, they must also contend with others in their 
personal lives and in society in general. 

Many of the changes with which teachers are faced daily become 
sources of stress. In order to cope effectively with Jtres^ the first step 
is to identify the factors which produce it (55). These factors can be 
divided into three main areas; environmental, interpersonal, and intra- 
personal (,?8). Eacli of these three categories can be further subdivided 
into within-school and out-of-scliool stressors. 

Identifyir^g stressors enables !he teacher, or any other person, to 
determine which ones can be directly conirolled and which ones aie 
beyond the individual's control. OrJv by identifying its sovirces can'the 
individu:^l begin to plan effective means for eliininating, modifying, or 
coping with siress. 

Environmc5ntai Stressors 

Stress does not necessarily begin when the taic^y bell rings for the 
school day to start. Jrst like other people, teacheis encounter many 
potential sources of «-.iress in their homes and neighborhoods, on their 
routes to and from work, and during their daily routines. As an e.\aiTi- 
ple. look at some of tlie out-of-school environmental stressors that 
fifth grade teaciier Marty Smithson encountered before school one 
Wednesday; 

Marty's tiuee-year-old was ill and ran a high fever during the ni^^;t. 

Marty had to locate someone to stay with the child during the day 
since tiie day care ^'crter does not accept sick children, 

.Marty had no time or breakfast, and because of an unusually 
laie departure, she was caught in heavy, slow traffic on the way to 
sciiool. 

A sick child, lack o\' proper rest, the need ti) make alternative child 
care arrangements, and a difficult drive to work were stressors thai 
adversely affected Ma ty before her arrival at school. 

Once they arrive at school, teachers may encounter a myriad of 
environmental stressors, which Hodge and Marker define as '*inanimate 
impactors in the physical surroundings of the educator" (28), Further- 
more, because these stressois seem to be inherent witliin sch(H)ls. there 
is very little that teachers can do to have any direct control over ihcm. 

7 
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Ai Spjrki r;wwJ. :^ :or !t;h-reij!L*u ^ il'ss when in vol ve- 

il. ^--fit \\u:^ i> I'.idi {as ;:: icjci.iiitii. Otii [eeiiiiiis ut coniroi or pouer 
in the wi>rk selling are Iimiled" (5M. Thus envirrinmenlal sircbbors have 
ihe polenlial lor c/eaiing a high level of lension and stress in teachers. 

Pt)or classroom workin:: conJiiions are a conlinual source of stress 
(2^). 35). Frequenily. ihe classroom is loo snu*ll and sludent enroHnient 
is loo lar^e (8. 28. 35. 38, 39. 61). A L rge nun:ber of sludenls living 
and working In j ver> small, limited sp:ice is hound to produce lension 
and stress. For example, a sluuy by the Tacoma (Washington) Associa- 
^on lor Classroom Teachers t'ound liial large student enrollment was 
j-'erceived as a stressor by elemeniar> teachers, altbo'igii it did not 
appear to be a problem for secondary teacliersUil I. 

Lack adequate iiisiruciional materiaU and teaciiiiig re^our'-es 
produces stress in classroo.m teachers 28. 38, 39. 45, 56). Because 
t(>day*s children are accustomed !o being bombarded with last-moving, 
hjgldy charged action on television programs, it is not easy to hold 
their attention (18). Teachers therefore need to have access to ef- 
fective and appropriate in-stru^*tional materials and teaching resources 
fi>r planning creative lessons to captivate students' attention. 

Stress can result from lack of proper facilities within the school, that 
is, no indoor play space for inclement weather; poor lighitng and light 
control: inadequate heating or cooling systems: outdated laboratory 
equipment and space: inaccessible media facilities: lack of teacher 
workspace: noise pollution: and room structure (28, 56). Consideied 
singly, or in combination, these stressors can develop into a definite 
source of aggravation. They can ultimately result in stress because 
such problems are visible and noticeable. Constant reminders cf annoy- 
ances can mount until they become so detrimental to the smooth 
functioning of the classroom thai they create stress for both teacher 
and children. 

Job security in teaching is becoming very poor (26). Th.e declining 
birthrate of the past few years has meant c'tclining enrollments in th- 
public schools. As a result, many teachers are cither being laid off or 
involuntarily transferred to .»ther schools or to different grade levels 
(26. 55, 57. 61). For teachers who are laid off. stress is double. Not 
only must they Hnd anotlier jt)b. they may be forced to select another 
career and/or relocate their family. Such an occurrence is damaging to 
the teacher's ego as well as to the family's budget, llrjfc^rtunately. 
teaching skills do not allo^v for easy mobility into another profession 
without further education or specialized training, requiring both time 
8 
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Aiii'Lfu'r eri\ironiiieiilai sire>sor pcnjJini: tfic teajhin^ profession is 
Jecieasin^ )ob nu)hilii> <5"). Beini: j cljssrooni teacher p'^-^pares one to 
continue teint j chs!»room icaclier. In order lo move upward, to be 
proi::Oried and nnancialiy rewa; '.;d. t^ne must obtain additional educa- 
tion and advjiiced degrees, or further certiilcaiion in different areas, 
such as adniinislralion or supervision. To remain in the classroom as a 
leaJicr niejns that the indivi jual •^ill not rise to a higher rank or be 
promoted. The most uie teacher can expect to receive is an annual 
incremental s:/!ary r;Mse thai usually several perceniaee puints below 
the jnniial of iivinc mcreascv Sjlaiies that dc not keep pace with 
tiie rise m inilaii^M] rcMili \n inL^u^iion and tension tor many taniilies 

|-.ducaior5> at every grade Ie\el complain about the large number of 
interruptions during leaching time (28. 36. 5^). In a study by Hodue 
and -Marker, teachers ranked riass inter/vptions first in frequency and 
second m hothersomeness (28). Classroom work is continually being 
interrupted or rescheduled to accor:imodaie announcements, special 
aswniblies. tund-raising events, athletics, sick childreii. visiting parents, 
and other events. Teachers are expected lo teach and to maintain con- 
ceiHration and attention on learning in spite of . h interruptions. 
Hven thougii it is not luinianly possible to do so, they try. On some 
days, the number and frequency of interruptions cr-usc such teacher 
trusiration and stress that continued teaching seems use'ess. And further 
stress results if the teacher fails to accomplish the goals or tasks set for 
the lesson or the day. 

For many classroom teachers, time pressures and scheduling are a 
serious source of stress (8. 35. 38. 39. 45). So many la^ks must be 
accomplished duiing the school Jay and less and less time is available 
to complete ih^nn. Teachers must be clerks, counselors, imparters of 
knowledge, public relations specialists, nurses, mothers, and assume 
many other roles. The paperwork pressure has also become tremendous: 
to rms to complete: reports to write: assessments to compile: notices 
to compose, duplicate, and send: and curricular materials to develop 
and write (35. 57. 62). 

Uith a daily schedule limited to approximately six to seven hours, 
teachers must take attendance and collect various monies, write letters 
lo parents, record students' progress, teach five to six different subjects 
or classes, attend to the special needs of individual cliildren, meet 
with parents or other faculty members, prepare teaching materials, 

9 
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iMji'i i;;v' Icvn^^;-^. cia^c pjpcrv .i:vJ til! M:pt;r\isv>r\ r^-k'N ^Jch 

jN ^-jiciLTia i - r Has Jin> or liioiMh jini! >iuJ> hjlK ( "n). T!ie> ha^ e linle. 
il' ^r.> . liiiie to viDp jiiJ rcb\ JurinL! ifsc . L-Acn iheir niologjcal 
luiK'iior.N ir.usi ill :n\o the bc;l sclieJiiie (.-r \ ail uniil school is oui 
(40). V%hen Jejliiiii v, iih tiie \a>i responsibijiiies involved wiih 25 lo 30 
iriiiiviJual :i\L's. ijj::iers need a few niinuics lo slow down and gain 
relief from >o]v.c of the pre^sure^. Hui scliedules frequently <lo iioi 
jilv)W fv>r ihiv, ji^d it' The) do, it is (^nly lor j v;r> brief luoineni. Ac- 
cordiiii: lo Spark>. -.jjI') icajl)er> rcpori tlui ihev frequenily o: alwj\s 
lej". e ^JiUui; Ni^'aily and or e::^■^l;o^la!]> e\hali^led from liie suevs 
ei:c.;ni;!crc.! duriiii: liie da\ (5t>L 

\!ii>l!u'T vour^e of envi/rin:ie:!ial vUc-^n ieIaTe> lo federal programs 
ai'.d r-jgulaiion^ (2t^). Oficn. tiuh programs are ihruvi upon clas'^roi-in 
t'.'ajiiers wnlioui adequate preparation to familiarve tiieni with ilie 
program goals and purposes, "^'et lea- hers are expected to inipl' mcnt 
them in a quality manner. Additionally, ihere are nian>' federal regula- 
tions liiat impinge upon the public schools, and the classroom teacher 
Is iiliimatelv accoLintable tor their implementation. A recent example is 
the implementation of Public Law ^^4-142 relating to mainstreaming 
fiandicapped children m regular cla:'>rooms. Many teachers are unpre- 
pared to deal w ith the unique needs of these special children {}). They 
ma\ m)t underr larul the child's problem and they may not ha\e had 
appropriate training lo enable th.'m to plan effectively for leaching 
the child. Alllioiigh local schot>l systems are required lo comply with 
*"-jderal regulations, they ma\' not be tlnanjially or environntt^nlally 
prepared to do so. Hi/wever, the burden for directly implementing 
the tederal mandate falls upon the classrt>om teacher who, as a result, 
may become frustrated and upset and thus subject lo tension and stress. 

.According to Dillon, proliferating curricular denunds can be very 
stresst'ul (12). [-ach da\ elementary teachers leacii tlve to seven basic 
Nubjccts and secondary programs incliidc a similar number of obligatory 
subjects. Many states and school districts are requiring thai additional 
cou.ses such as nutrition ediicali(>n, sex edi cation, consumer inforrna- 
li<m, and auto mechanics be incorporated inloMhc curriculum. The 
ot'tlcials w ho mandate these extra requiremc nls arc confident that such 
topics are es>ential arul shouM be included in the curriculum. Il is the 
classroom teacher, however, who must reorganize an already full 
schedule in a day filled with aimoymg interruption: to include these 
additional ciirricular offerings. Time is limited; something must give. 
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The teuclier is pn»ssured to nianuge and, again, may be put under undue 
stress. 

Classroom teaclrers are not strangers to environnienra! stressors. 
Hach one has been confronted with many of ti.eni. The problem seems 
to be that "when stress levels are high in two or more areas, this may 
create additional stress . . ^ (28). And perhaps the most frustrating 
aspect of environmental stressors is that they are in school systems 
to stay and often there is nothing the teacher can do to change them. 

Interpersonal Stressors 

Situations involving interpersonal communication and human rela- 
tions skills may be subject tu stress. In their personal lives, teachers 
interact with their families and t>iends, with merchants, doctors, and 
strangers on the streets, in store,s and at social gatbc.ings. The quality 
of these relationships can affect the teaciier's out-of-scliool interper- 
sonal stress. 

Befoic James Coleman leaves for his high school, he has a pleasant 
breakfast with his family. He helps dress the children for school and 
wishes his family a good day. in the car pool he has positive com- 
ments to offer each of the other riders, and. he enters school with a 
kind word for the custodian. 

No interpeisonal stressors are impinging upon Mr Coleman's life from 
ouKsiJe school today. However, look at another situation: 

Joe Mayes had an argument with his teenage daughter during break- 
■ fast, his wife sided against him. his car pool was late, he left his 
keys at home, and the custodian failed to unlock his classroom as 
usual. 

Mr. Mayes*s day is already interrupted by out-of-school interpersonal 
stressors. Any in-school interpersonal stressors will confront an already 
tense and anxious teacher, 

Hodge and Marker define interpersonal stressors as those situations 
that involve interactions with one or more individuals in the school 
setting: 

. . . teacher relationsliips with other colleagues, administrators, 
clerical staff and students; 

. . ..those stresses involved. when attempting to communicate with 
students of varying needs, interests and abilities; 

. . . reacting to innattentive students; 

II 
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. . . discussing discipline procedures with pupils; 

. . . and responding to students' personal and academic problems. 
(28) 

All these situations involve interpersonal coninuinication and human 
relations skills requiring the teacher to be a good listener and to be 
responsive to others (28). 

Teachers are concerned about whether their students like them; 
they also *eel compelled to try to reciprocate and like their students. 
Since discipline and b<"havior problems are interpersonal stressors, it 
seems obvious that it may not always be easy for a teacher to like all 
students (7, 8, 15, 26, 35, 36, 38, 39, 45, 48, 61). If students assault 
a teacher physically or verbally, for example, it is extremely difficult 
for the teacher to remain calm and understanding (56, 57, 61, 62). 

Discipline and classroom control are a major source of interpersonal 
stress for teachers at all grade levels. In many instances, they are dealing 
with students from varied backgrounds, some of whom have had few per- 
sonal constraints placed on them before their school experience (12). 
Althougli the public, parents, and administrators demand educational 
accountability, educators have to contend with many discipline prob- 
lems which take time away from teaching (56). Some children, for 
example, have emotional difficulties, and some have developed a 
negative attitude toward learning and school (26, 36, 45, 55). When 
pupil misbehavior interrupts and/or interferes with the teaching- 
learning process, pressure and tension result, thus adding to teacher 
stress. 

Leffingwell suggests two social factors related to classroom control 
and discipline over whicii teachers have little control: 

1 . Parents' unrealistic expectations of their child's ability. 

2. Mores and standards of the peer group. (40) 

According to Bardo, teachers suffer thousands of daily assaults (2). 
Not all these assaults are physical, nor do they come solely from stu- 
dents. Parents abuse teachers by cursmg them; by expecting them to 
control childre^ they htjve failed to discipline and control; by expect- 
ing them to accotrrplisn the impossible academically with their children; 
by expecting public educati m to solve all social problems (38, 39, 56). 

Administrators and supervisors pose threatening situations for class- 
room teachers. They may or may not communicate effectively to 
teachers regarding performance, job expectations, school policies, and 

12 
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staff changes (23, 26, 29, 61, 02, 63). Lcffiiigwc!! notes that "trying 
to meet the expected needs of too many people can lead to ^eelings 
of frustration and a general sense of helplessness" (40). Teachers who 
try to be all things to all people are trying to achieve the impossible. 
In .so doing, they place themselves in a very stressful lifestyle. 

Colleagues can also be a source of .stress. They may try to impose 
their own philosophies and techniques upon others, especially a be- 
ginning teacher. Consider the following experience of a beginning 
sixth grade teacher. 

I'very day at 10:15 an experienced colleague came into Ms. II*s 
classroom to see if her television worked. Mrs. B would turn on the 
set, adjust it to the educational television program on soeiai studies, 
and then leave the room. After three days of this, Ms. IPs students 
explained that, although it was math period, Mrs. B expected the class 
to watch social studies. Ms. H and Mrs. B had a long and fruitless 
iliscii.ssion about the situation but no amenable solution seemed pos- 
sible. Ms. il was under a great deal of pressure to conform to Mrs. 
B\s wishes on the one hand and to meet the students' academic 
needs on the other. 

On the fourth day when Mrs. B arrived to turn on the television, 
Ms. 11 was walking carefully and slowly art)und the rot)m, looking 
under and inside everything. When Mrs. B asked the reason, Ms. II 
reported that the class snake was missing! Mrs. B made a very fast 
exit, forgetting to turn on the television. Ms. li's tension and stress 
were greatly relieved, whereas Mrs. B\ more than likely increased. 

Soinetiiiies staff changes occurring in the middle of a school year 
may be stressors (00). For example, a teacher may leave or a principal 
may be absent because of illness. Temporarily, other classroom teachers 
may be called upon to orient the new teacher or they may have to learn 
to deal with the policies of a different administrator. Such changes 
can produce tension :md result in added stress. 

Many teachers belong to one or more professional organizations or 
educators' unions. During periods of contract negotiations, the rela- 
tionship between the organization spokesperson and the school admin- 
istration may become quite strained over matters of salary, rigiits, and 
responsibilities (60). This, in turn, has an effect upon teachers who 
do not know if they will receive a salary increase and who may feel 
that the school administration, resisting the negotiations, is dissatisfied 
with orunappreeiaiiveof their teaching efforts. The negotiation process, 
wliose main components include argument and disagreement, may 
therefore produce stress as teachers discuss the situation with peers, 
administrators, or parents of students. 
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Willi the inipienientaiion of nuiinsireaining in ihe puhlic schools, 
children with special needs may be in the regidar classroom all or part 
of the day. The conscientious leaclier will make every effort to meet 
the needs of the handicapped child as well as of the other 25 to 30 
children in the classroom. F-or example: 

Mrs. L) is an enthusiastic and effective kindergarten teacher with 
30 children in both the morning and afternoon sessions. In her 
morning session a child with spinal bifida is confined tt) a wheel- 
chair. Because of ihe complexities of ihe child's physical situation, 
she has no bowel or bladder control and goes to the bathroom in 
her clothes. The district has always provided Mrs. I) with a kinder- 
garten aide, but a policy prohibits the aide from cleaning up the 
child after these accidents, which may occur twice in a morning. 
.At such times. Mrs. D therefore must lift the child out of the wheel- 
chair; undress, clean, and redress her; lift her back into the wheel- 
cluiir and at the same time try to conifort the child's embarrassed 
feelings. Also, remember that there are 2^) other children in the 
classroom needing attention. 

The parents will not permit the child to wear diapers; Mrs. D can 
theret'ore count on at least one accident every day. Additionally, 
Mrs. I) is concerned alMUit the child's reaction to these accidents, 
which do not go unn{)ticed by the other children in the room. 
Mrs. D also has to cope with the fact that she may often be in the 
nhddle of a lesson when the accidents occur. 

The princi|ial has not been supportive or sympathetic. Altliougli 
Mrs. 1) feels that she is entitled to assistance, however, she does not 
have the option of overstepping the principal. Her time is taken 
away from the other children in the kindergarten, and there is much 
strain on the parent-teacher and the teacher-administrator relation- 
ships over the matter. Because of the stress prcv'uced by tl is situa- 
tion, Mrs. D is very frustrated and physically drained. 

Classroom teachers are continually interacting with a variety of per- 
sonalities students, colleagues, administrators, parents. They must be 
constarnly attuned to the ways they coinmimicate with and are per- 
ceived by other people. Teachers are perpetually expected to be diplo- 
mats, mediators, counselors, disciplinarians, and iniparters of knowledge. 
These are not easy roles and they sometimes conllict with one another. 
Connnunication is boiind !o break down occasionally, and anxiety and 
upset may result. Thus interpersonal stressors can place a great deal of 
strahi and pressure upon relationships. 
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Intrapersonal Stressors 



AccDrding ti) Ht)dgo and Marker. iiUrapcrsDiial stressors relate to the 
teacher's education, classroom skills, self-concept, and motivation (28). 
These stressors affect eacli teacher individually and result from self- 
evaluation and feelings of personal adequacy. These authors report 
that "feelings of intrapersonal inadeijuacy can he the most serious 
stress-inducing factor for an educator, resulting in the loss of self-con- 
fidence in teaching." 

Out-of-school intraj)ersonal stress may arise with feelings of inade- 
cjuacy ahout one's personal lile. If teachers feel unsure about their 
capabilities or functioning as a spouse or parent, tension and stress have 
a grasp on them before they arrive at school. If a teacher's family life is 
unhappy or disorganized due to temporary or long-lasting familial 
changes, that teacher has the extra disadvantage of out-ol'-school stress 
to cope with in addition to whatever may be waiting at school. 

Several intrapersonal stressors apply equally to difilculties in oul-of- 
scliool and in-school life: namely, lack of planning, inordinate sense 
of responsibility, powerlessness, inability to set priorities, procrastina- 
tion, working against time pressures, poor time-management skills, and 
unreasonal)iy high expectations for oneself and for others (21. 23. 
37. 55. 56. 57. 5^)). I'urthermore. concealing en\otions uad denying 
real feelings in an effort to rationalize away feelings of tension utilize 
much time and energy l)etter spent more constructively instead of being 
spent to create more stress ( 27. 40). Additional intrapersonal stressors 
tliat teachers may encounter in school or out are the following: lack 
of self-fuinih]ient and unmet ego needs: high need for achievement; 
feeling unappreciated; doubting personal (and professional) compe- 
tence; and poor., self-image (23. 5*^;. Teachers who expenence any of 
these stressors might be well advised to try to identify whether they 
are applicable ' to their homelife. to their protessional life, or both. 

One of the more prominent intrapersonal stressors alTecting teachers 
at scluH>l is role conflict or role ambiguity (14. 2^. 36. 56. 57). This 
stressor results from a lack of clearly delineated job descriptions for 
most classroom teachers, l-veryonc seems to have a unique perception 
of what a teacher is expected to be and to do. Among the many role 
expectations are iniparter of information, disciplinarian, evaluator. in- 
service participant, clerk and participant at prol'e.ssional meetings (1 6). 
Teachers are expected to he part executive to supervise and direct, part 
counselor to support and advise, and part support person to clerk and 
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liDusekcep. Edgerton observes tluit "not mily do extraneous duties 
compete Wn the teac!ier*s time .... but more important, many of the 
roles assigned to teacliers are mutuaily exclusive. Tliey are inlierently 
contradictory, continually in conHict*' (16). The high cor>t ofattempts 
to be all things to all people may be a heavy dose of guilt, t'rustration, 
and tension, with stress as the end result (34. 56). Along this same line, 
many teachers have a dit'Hcult time accepting that there are limits to 
what they can do for a child in a school setting (."^S). They expect to 
be able to overcome or override all the diversities that students have 
faced in the past or in their home lives. Through these unrealistic 
expectations they create pressure and frustration for themselves. 

Many classroom teachers feel they have little or no influence in cur- 
riculum or policy decisions affecting the school (29. 56). They feel 
that directives are frequently handed down from the central administra- 
tion without respect for input from classroom teachers-those who are 
expected to implement the directives. In one rather unusual case, a 
teacher reported that she was chosen as part of a districtwide com- 
mittee to evaluate and recommend adoption of a particular textbook 
series. This is what happened: 

Everyone in the district was astounded to hear that classroom 
teachers were going to be involved in making a critical decision. 
At the second-to-the-last scheduled committee meeting, some in- 
formation was requested from the district office relative to the text- 
book series. Accidentally included in the information file was a copy 
of the school district*s purcha^:': order for the textbook series, dated 
prior to the organization of the teacher committee. 

The teachers were extremely upset because they had worked earnestly 
and diligently in good faith on a task only to discover it was to no 
avail. The decision was inadc not only without theii input, but it was 
made weeks before. They were angry, discouraged, and totally frus- 
trated by such a ruse. 

Within a single classroom, however, teachers do have opportunities 
to make decisions as to which teaching materials and procedures to 
use (26: 45). Here they must concern themselves with whether or not 
they made the best choices: Were the materials appropriate for the 
students? Was the teaching adequate? Were enough materials presented? 
Did the teacher have sufficient knowledge to teach the lesson (8.48)? 
Teacher self-evaluation is a continuing necessity in order to improve 
and upgrade the educational system, However, when it becomes self- 
doubting, then intrapersnnal stress may result. 
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M;jny cl.'r^srooiii teachers begin to feel isolated and alone, cut off 
from peers and from decisiv)nniaking (62), They leave scliool tired and 
fatigued and carry home so much work that they do not have time to 
relax, Nt)t having free time to relax and unwind from job stresses is 
itself stress-producing (40), Teachers must learn to be realistic about 
the prt)blems and tensions they experience and realize that they are not 
caused solely by their own personal weaknesses t)r inadequacies ( I i). 
They need to become good observers and U) be constructively critical 
t)f daily classroom occurrences st) that they may identify the sources of 
problems and tensions accurately and realistically, and learn tt) be 
teacher- or self -advocates, 

Acct)rding to Coates and Tlu)re.sen, the st)urces of stress experienced 
by cla,ssrotHn teachers are real, prevalent, and pt)tentially harmful to 
both teachers and students (8), Furtliermore, Kyriacou and Sutcliffe 
rept)rt that the extent to which demands upon teachers result in stress 
depends directly upon the degree to which the teacher is already ex- 
periencing stress in other aspects of personal life (36), As stated earlier 
by Hodge and Marker, when stress levels are high in two or more areas 
t)f one's life, additional stress may be created (28), The time and energy 
spent under stress could be better used as a source of energy for im- 
proving the educational system (63). 

STRESS AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON DIFFERENT TEACHERS 

Research tlndings indicate that each individual deals with stressful 
situatit)ns in different ways. Considerable information is available, 
however, regarding the positive and negative effects of stress on class- 
rt)om teachers as well as on other iielping professionals (35,41), First, 
a cautit)nary note is in order: the material presented in this section is 
subject to individual teacher situatit)ns. 

Negative Effects 

In the^^areas of psychology and sociopsychology the literature is 
replete with studies pointinu to a variety of negative stressors, which in 
turn affect teachers in negative ways. Before examining tliese stress 
situations, it may be beneficial to indicate that the existing psycho- 
logical and physiological state of the classroom teacher is significant in 
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terms dI* liow any form of stress is liandietl. 

To foster a better understatuling ot" lliis point, consider the case of 
Mrs. Brunon. 

Clara Brunon !ias been teaching tiiird grade for sixteen years. 
"Clare," as her friends know lier, was considered a good teaclier 
until two years ago, when several tilings happened to disrupt her "usu- 
ally fine leaching performance." F-irsi, her own health took a turn 
for the worse; then her husband had heart trouble; and to make 
things worse, her new principal disagrees with Clare on her classroom 
management. 

This combination of stressors has already affected the way Clara 
Brunon teaches. For the past two years she ha.s been unable to 
Ihouglitfully plan her week of activities for the children. Thus many 
discipline problems have evolved. Her once exciting and well-organ- 
i/e J classroom now appears in disarray. Most important, the zealous 
Clare now appears to drag herself into the classroom each day. 

It is clear that Clara Brunon is psychologically and physically unable 
to deal with any more stress than she already has. It is also evi Jent 
that. Wider less stress in the past, Clara performed very effectively. 
Research indicates that most individuals have a level of stress beyond 
which they become dysfunctional (9, 15), This raises another issue: 
the way in which people deal with a stressful situation has a significant 
intluence on how it affects their behavior. For example, if Clara had 
gone to her principal and requested a year's leave because of her hus- 
barurs illness, she probably would have been able to sort things out in 
her "life-space" and thus manage them in a constructive manner. 

Before identifying the negative effects of certain stressors on teach- 
ers, it may help to explain two contextual points related to minimizing 
thejc ettects. One imporlnnt research finding related to teacher be- 
havior holds that when they experience a supportive environment, 
teachers deal more effectively under various conditions (49). For 
example, when Mr. Watson was facing difficult times in his personal 
life, his colleagues joined together to cover some of his assignments and 
were reassuring to him in thein interpersonal contacts, Ahosiilc setting 
only increases the likelihood of negative reactions to even minor 
stressors. Another important research finding indicates that teachers 
(and other helping professionals) can benefit (raiu stress nianagenicnit 
courses and workshops (25). Knowing one's per-sonal stress limit aiiul 
learning how to deal with ditTerent stressors has had a positive etTect on 
the lives of many teachers. 

The following negative effects of stress on teacher behaviors are based 



on the infurniatioii preseiUcd thus far in this section. These effects have 
been categorized into two areas: intrapvrsonal and iuierpersonal. It 
should be noted that while these effects are listed in isolation from 
each other, they often occur in clusters ana are interrelated. 

Intrapersonal Effects 

The following five neg^uive effects of stress on the intrapersonal 
functioning of ciassrootn teachers have been substantiated by several 
research studies (35, 48): 

1 . Increase in physiological problems such as nigh blood pressure 
and drastic changes in dietary habits. 

2. Disruption of psychological functioning which may be exhibited 
in chronic depression and/or excessive nervousness. 

3. Development of a personal sense of helplessness and feelings of 
inferiority. 

4. Existence of signific-ant loss of both pliysical und psychological 
levels of energy. Actually this is a transference of energy from 
usual usage to trying to deal with anxiety. 

5. Formation of psychosomatic illnesses which seem real but actu- 
ally stem from the inability to deal with reality. 

Studies also indicate that, in some c;ises. these effects may be causal 
factors. I'or example, high blood pressure can bring on stress situations 
which normally would not be perceived as stressful by the teacher. 
Thus, there is a transactional relationship between stress causes and 
slres'i effects. Similarly, there is also an interactive relationship between 
intrapersonal and interpersonal effects of stressors on teacher behaviors. 

Interpersonal Effects 

The major' negative interpersonal effects are identified as follows 
(13,30,48): 

1. Development (or increases) of a feeling of general social' inade- 
quacy. 

2. Decrease in the ability to deal with classroom discipline problems. 
For example, what used to be viewed as normal, developmental 
student behavior is now viewed as a personal vendetta against the 
teacher. 

3. Erratic teaching in place of what used to be a pattern of stability. 
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4. (\)unicls with Lollcagucs over even minor di:. .^rccnicius. 

5. ForniutiD.i of ^ constant ''blaming" beluviDr pattern. Whereas 
the teacher who has control of things niav see her/his part in a 
problem, high stress teachers tend to see the problem as one 
.aused by others. 

6. Decrease in the personal-social life. 

The interpersonal hves of teachers under negative stress conditions 
tend to gravitate toward a Nivel of social ineffectiveness that affects 
botli their personal and teaching selves. In turn, a cy ;le of failure be- 
gins which, if left unattended, can lea 1 only to a total breakdown of 
the teacher's human functioning. 

Positive Effects 

Stress is usually identitled with negative behavioral outcomes. 
Typically, when people think of stressful situations they automatically 
conjur- up images of deadlines to be met, unpleasant duties to perform, 
and uncomfortable situations with which to deal. According to re' 
search, however, stress can have both negative and positive outcomes 
(42), Indeed, many great leaders (including many fine teachers) have 
acquired their status because of their positive responses to stressors. 
The following lists describe S(une v( the positive- effects of stress on 
teacher behaviors. 

Intrapersonal Effects 

Among the pt)sitive intrapersonal effects are the foI^^wing f 19, 27): 

1. Developmeni of a context ft)r an improved teaching self-concept. 
Pet)ple who are able to solve problems under pressure usually 
develop a pt)sitive sense of their own human potendal. 

2. Formation of the basis for growth situations. For example, teach- 
ers who deal effectively with classroom management situations 
usually transfer this problem-solving skill to other areas of life. 

3. Development of preventive skills in anticipating lu w t^^ deal with 
an t)ncoming stressor. For example, a teacher who Iil^ success- 
lully dealt with an irate parent can utilize the experience to pre- 
vent or minimize the impact of such events in the future. 

4. Formation of a more effective teaching style. Stress can force one 
to examine one's approach to teaching and mav lead' in the 
direction of developing u niore useful style. 




5 Development of improved physiological well-being. People who 
learn to manage stress in a positive way are likely to experience 
an increased physical well-being. 

The nature of stress such that in many cases the individual's reac* 
lion plays the major role in determining whether the uUimate outcome 
is negative or posit i*,c. While certain shock stressors, :udi as the death 
of a spouse, will cause negative responses in all people, nviny human 
stress situations are manageable. This becomes evident when positive 
effects of stress on interpersonal relations are explored. 

Interpersonal Effects 

Among the positive interpersonal effects are the following (9, 48): 

1. Improvement in social abilities with children and teachers. Child- 
ten res}M)nd positively to teachers who exiiibit stress management 
skills. Teachers look toward the functioning teacher as a leader 
and problefii solver. 

2. Creation of a cyck of positive behaviors among teachers. This 
enables teachers to develop leadership skills for use in their pro* 
fessional and persona! lives. 

3. Potential for developing team approaches to handling stress, such 
as the formaiion of teachei supp«.irt networks. This teaming pro* 
;'idts the Msis for developing ;m improved social climate in the 
schooNcoi immunity setting. 

4. Establishment of a framework wlicre children (and their parents) 
can model positive stress management skills as exhibited by the 
teacher. 

5. Development of situations where many stressors can be elinii* 
^ nated and others prevented or minim.zed. People who are effec 

tive in dealing with stress usually develop skills for altering their 
interpersonal setting to the end of reducing the possibilities for 
the occurrence of unhealthy stress. 

Stress itself is a neutral event until acted upon or reacted to by the 
individuals involved. For example, John, upset upon receiving a failing 
grade in social studies, responds by blaming Mrs. Wiggins, his teacher. 
Mrs. Wiggins and John leave the classroom to discuss the situation.' 
Mrs. Wiggins begins by pointing out that John is very capable and could 
do good work. By utilizing a problem-solving approach she is able to 
use this stress situation to John's advantage and to sharpen her own 
classroom management skills. 

As explored in this section of the report, research indicates that 
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riogativo otYocis o( stress usn;illy occur when (eadiers iire uiuhie to 
harulle their imrapersoruil and Inlerpersonal lives in an etTective man- 
tier. Positive responses to stress occur among llu^se wiio have i support- 
ive environiiient in whicli to work and wlio have deveh)ped skills for 
ideruitying and managing stressors in productive ways. 

STRESS MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 
FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Tlio emphasis on [)reparing teachers in cognitive modes at tlio 
expense of tiieir atYectivc development has contrihuted to the inability 
i)f many teachers to handle stress in constructive ways. Recent research 
indicaies that a majority of teachers use predominantly negative be- 
haviors in attempting to correct student behaviors and/or manage the 
classroom environment (57, 5*')). Considering the seiiin}^ in the schools, 
the teacher behaviors noted were not surprising, according tt) these 
reports. Thus, a major need exists \\n teachers (and those who work 
with teachers) to develt)p techniques for managing the affective aspects 
of their teaching-learning situations (63). T!ic material discussed in this 
section focuseson stress management techniques ilial classrootr. teachers 
can use to better handle tlie personal and professional facets t)f their 
bves. 

Knowing Thyself 

According to research, teachers wlu) knt)w themselves are more 
capable of dealing with stressors than those who are unsure of who 
they are and of how they function (38, 39). For example, the teacher 
who has an understanding of his/her stress limits and who can discern 
stress-causing factors in the classroom is more likely to-'eal with these 
situations positively than is the teacher who is overwhelmed by the 
personal and social events surrounding him/her. Teachers can benefit 
from asking such questions as the following: 

1 . Do I have a special time when I can get in touch with my personal 
feelings? - 

2. Do I have a good understanding of the way I relate to people and 
how these relationships affect my behavior? 

3. Have I examined niy teaching self for the purposes of developing 
methods for coping with stress? 



A persona! sense of sell" is essential to llie development of a teaching 
style that includes mechanisms fur dealing elTectively with stress. 

Stress Management as a 
Workable Concept 

While many t.achers accept the validity and value of classroom man* * 
agenient procedures, they are less knowledgeable about the concepts 
involved in stress management. The developn)ent of a knowledge base 
of stress managemeiu techniques is essential to applying them to class- 
room and related person;\l or professional situauons. For example, re- 
search reports that a teacher's ability to recognize signals indicating 
the emergence of high levels of stress is a key factor in dealing with 
stressors once they occur (57). 

Sparks recommends that teacher centers offer workshops in prevent- 
ing and managing stress in educational settings (55). Theye are four 
primary, goals for the establishment and implementation of such work- 
shops. First, meeting together with others to discuss feelings and con- 
cerns helps reduce the isolation that so many teachers feel. They dis- 
cover that they are not alone in their feelings and concerns. It is also 
helpful to clarify that one*s feelings are indeed real (40). As a matter 
of fact, many teachers are troubled by common problems and conctr!)s. 

The second goal is to attempt H) identify the sources of job-related 
stress (55). In orde; to plan effective strategies fo; dealing with stress, 
one muit make an effort to determine what se;ms to be causing the 
stress ill). In addition to labeling the sources of stress, Leffingwell 
further suggests the need to identify the effects of stressors on the 
individual (24, 40). The third goal established by Sparks is to help 
teachers identify and focus upon their professional strengths and 
successful vvork experiences in order to increase their satisfaction with 
teaching (55), This goal attempts to aid teachers in developing a posi- 
tive outlook with respect to their strengths and successes; it help^lhem 
learn to appreciate what they have (59). 

The fourth goal of a stress management workshop is to develop a 
plan for preventing or alleviating the stress (25, 55). Since a great deal 
of energy is required to respond to stress, teachers should- 

1 . Decide whether to respond to a particular stressor. 

2. Determine how much energy to expend on the stressor. 

3. Arrange to balance between stressful periods and relaxing ones. 
(60) 
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The pnniary objective of stress nu'iiagenient is to assist teachers both in 
focusing on those stres.^ors they can control and in deveh)ping effective 
problem-solving behaviors for coping with th.eni (40), 

Various components of stress management are apphcable in develop- 
ing effective teacher behavior. Many of these cijinponenti are based 
on the idea that when stress is deah with in a logical manner, it can be- 
come a meaningful part of the teaching-learning process. Although it 
would be impossible to eliminate all stressors, teachers can teach them- 
selves new coping mechanisms to relieve or modify the effects of stress 
(62). For example, the use of quiet times during the sc^iool day not 
only enables the children to integrate their feelings but also allows the 
teachers time to reduce their level of activity -thus decreasing the 
possibilities of stress-related occurrences. Another example, the apphca- 
tion of time management strategies, is simply the organizing of one*s 
life in a manner that maximizes the use of positive situations to channel 
stress into productive outcomes. 

Two key factors are essential to effective time management stratf^- 
gies. First, avoid procrastinating. Always be prepared to manage the 
expected lessons and routines in the classroom. One never knows when 
something wiil go awry, but without planning for the expected, the 
slightest deviation from normal can be very upsetting and threatening, 
A case in point: a laboratory school teacher instructed her student 
teachers to consider a ilat tire or mt .'hanical difllcilties with the bus 
as normal occurrences on a Held j^ip; therefore she routinely required 
that they plan activities to oc(^y the -hildren for two to three hours 
while any needed repairs might be made. 

Second, remember that teachers can do only so much. They must 
realize this and request extra help, such as an aide to do much of the 
clerical work' or to initial a parent volunteer program to acquire 
extra help in the classroom with a variety oTactivities, 

The remaining topics in this section focus on specific stress man- 
agement techniques. 

Organizing the Environment to 
Prevent Unhea!thy Stress 

Two of the most commonly cited causes of negative stressors (stress 
which seems to negatively impact on teacher behaviors) are as follows: 
(I) environmentally related conditions within the workplace ^nd (2) 
environmentally related conditions outside the workplace (28), It is 



worth noting that these same factors are cited by teachers as causal 
factors in the disruptive behavior of students. Thus, proper organization 
of the physical and social environment of both professional and non- 
professional situations can have a positive effect in preventing the 
costly fallouF stressors often have on both teachers and students. 
Specific organisational strategies includ- *he following: 

1. Establish a classu oni setting with which teacher and students 
can identify and in which they can take pride. Teachers who 
have no "place" in the classroom or school will eventually be 
ineffective as teachers and as learners. This premise als() holds 
triie for students. Teachers should apply this same practice in 
their oui-of-school situations, especially the home. The teacher 
who leaves school to confront chaos in her/his personal life will 
be constantly facing the exhaustion battle. 

2. E.xamine the physical and social context of the teaching and/or 
personal situation to identify factors which may be contributing 
to the emergence of unhealthy stress predicaments. For exam- 
ple, lack of time to regroup during t!?e Uoy h a causal factor. 
If this is the case, plans can be developed to alleviate the situa- 
tion through the use of parent/citizen volunteers, team planning 
with other teachers, better scheduling of the day's activities, or 
the devck)pment of other solutions. 

3. Plan and design a pleasant, challenging, and rewarding profes- 
sional and personal context. Teachers and students respond 
negatively to stilling enviionments. Boredom itself can be a 
factor in creating unnecessary stressors. An invitational teaching 
environment extends itself to the particip:ition of students and 

• teachers alike in meaningful learning (49). Well-organized en- 
vironments are usually typified by their order, flexible arrange- 
ments, attractiveness, respect for people, teacher/student lead- 
ership, and many other positive traits. 

4.. Isolate obvious sources of tension that lead to the severe disrup- 
tion of effective behavior patterns. For example, a teacher may 
tlnd his/her personal life filled with too many commitments 
in terms o! community activities. In such a case, the individual 
should examine his/her schedule and make appropriate adjust- 
ments to reduce sources of undue tension and stress. Many 
teachers suffer from an overload of demands in their personal 
and professional lives. Effective time^and ta^'k management 
can eliminate this source of tension. 

^ 5. Allocate professional and personal time and energy for involve- 
ment in stress management workshops and personal develop- 
ment activhies. Abraham Maslow's classical work in the area of 
human self-actualization clearly indicates that growth-oriented 
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people use stress as a mechanism for creative problem solving. 
These same people, says Maslow, utilize human development 
opportunities to continually refine their lilestyles (42). 

Stress is inherent in all facets of life. By itr very nature, ':eaching 
involves many stress-inducing situations. In fact, along with air trafilc 
control r:nd surgery, teaching is rated as one of the most stressful 
professions (30). The acceptance of tension as part of the human 
context is a first step toward handling it in a functional way. Thus, 
stress can be used as a vehicle for enabling teachers and students to 
practice problem-solving skills. For e.xample, a common stressor among 
middle school students is boredom with the usual school routine. 
Through planning and development of special interest courses, this 
stressor can be used to cre^Jte a more interesting learning climate. Bore- 
dom is also a problem some educators face after teaching for many 
years. Througli th. use of careful planning. * ichers can alleviate 
this stressor by such projects as exchange le Jiing, minisabbaticals, 
and other activities that stimulate personal ..nd professional renewal. 
Research reports that stress, when properly lundled, can be the vehicle 
for improving the personal and professional lives of many teachers (47). 

The Teaching leam as a Resource 
in Handling Stressors 

One ot the most effective but unused resources in handling stress is 
the teaching team. Research on human behavior clearly indicates that 
teachers who function in supportive environments usually deal with 
stress in positive modes (62). Stress management literature empiiasizes 
the value of team development in confronting the demands of teaching. 
Some of the benefits <)( this technique include the following: (I) 
sharing of idoas on how to deal with stress, (2) development of team 
teaching which reduces negative effects of stress, (3) formation of 
humar support systems ihat enhance teacher self concepts, and (4) 
deveiop,7ienl of teacher centers where personal and professional shar- 
ing can lake place on a continuous basis. Team approaches can be 
initialed through faculty planning groups and can take many forms 
including study groups, in-service education teams, and team planning 
groups. 

Everyone needs some "stroking*' now ajd then. Styles and Cavanaugh 
suggest that teachers should be observant of Vv'hen they need and 
deserve praise: they need to learn to applaud themselves honestly 
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and to demo!iStra!e an appreciation for another person's efforts (59). 
The mental health of teachers and children will improve when the 
members of the school team help one another in actualizing their 
talents (26, 50). 

Establishing Personal and 
Professional Priorities 

One of the major causes of the negative effects of stressors on 
teachers is overload. Overload occurs when the individual has accepted 
too many tasks for the time allowed to accomplish them. If left un- 
checked, this situation can lead to burnout. According to research, 
when teachers have established their priorities and organized their per- 
sonal and professional lives around them, they function effectively-even 
under strenuous circumstances (11). Questions such as the following 
can be helpful to teachers in planning and organizing their objectives. 

1 . Have you identified the important tasks that you want to accom- 
plish? Have you prioritized them? 

2. Have you examined alternative ways to accomplish these objec- 
tives? Are you planning too many activities for the time you 
have to accomplish them? 

3. Have you organized a time schedule for accomplishing your 
objectives? If so, is the schedule reasonable in terms of actually 
doing an effective job? 

4. Have you established a resource team to help you accomplish 
these objectives? 

5. How will you evaluate your effectiveness in accomplishing the 
objectives? 

The development of priorities for personal and professional life and 
the organization of a system to carry out the plans can be very helpful 
to teachers in their efforts to deal with stress. 

Maintaining Sound Physical and 
Mental Health 

A major research finding related to stress and the classroom is that 
the health of the individual is the key factor in the management of 
stressors. The maintenance of good health provides the teacher with 
more energy to use in dealing with stress as well as with daily routines 
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(13). Like any human element, health must be managed or it will take 
second place to other concerns. By providing time for daily exercise, 
adequate rest. gt)od nutrition, and recreational endeavors, the class- 
room teacher can become equipped with tiie personal tools essential 
for dealing with tension in productive ways. 

Providing for Self-Renewal 

Teachers are pet)ple, too! This phijse is most apprt)priate when the 
demands upon teachers are considered. A priority concern ofall teach- 
ers should be continuous self-development. An unfortunate premise 
accepted in our culture is that we are "complete" when we finish a cer- 
tain goal. Yet, research indicates that the human need for continuous 
development is essential to healthful living (43). Self-renewal for the 
teacher can be accomplished in several ways, including the use of 
courses of study, in-service education workshops, travel, professional 
visits to other schools, conferences, hobbies, and a myriad of other 
activities. The important thing is that each one pbn activities to enrich 
and broaden her/himself as a person and as a teacher. Landsman sug- 
gests that educ;jlors should do something everyday to pamper them- 
selves (38). Kindress and consideration toward their own personal 
needs enable teachers to meet the needs of their students more effec- 
tively. The teacher who has no other life but teaching is ill-equipped 
to deal with in-school stressors. 

Probably one of the most exhilarating ways to achieve self-renewal is 
to retain a sense of humor in the face of what may appear to be insur- 
mountable adversity. Classroom teachers arc continually confronted 
with so many responsibilities that they can easily become overserious 
and view most situations loo solemnly. Ms. Patrick, a first grade teacher, 
found herself in this position one day: 

At trie end of a most trying morning, Ms. Patrick was eating lunch 
at the teachers' table while her aide supervised the children's lunch. 
After only three minutes' respite from the trials and tribulations of 
the morning, Ms. Patrick was interrupted by a frantic aide. Six-year- 
old Timniy had done s(miething terrible at the table. Although the 
aide was unable to articulate it clearly, the difficulty had something 
to do with toileting. 

Ms. Patrick's tirst impulse was to be annoyed with the aide for 
disturbing her and failing to deal with the situation, and, second, 
to give Timmy a good scolding for misbehavior. When she arrived 
at the table, however, she discovered a rather forlorn-looking Timmy, 



repeating these words: "I really had to go bad, teacher." In one 
haiid he was holding i sandwich and in tj-je other hand, under the 
table, he held a plastic sandwich bag full of urine. 

When Ms, Patrick realized how alarmed she had allowed herself to 
become and how creative and coordinated Timmy had been, she had 
no choice but to laugli at the incident. What a waste of energy to 
become stressed at the situationi A sense of humor, well used, 
eliminated stress for both teacher and student. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

During the past decade the teaching profession has experienced 
many changes, including increased community pressure for more 
services and accountability, the mainstreaming of children with special 
needs into the regular classroom, increased professional demands, as 
well as more oarent/citizen involvement. While these developments are 
certainly positive, the increased demands on teachers have often re- 
sulted in negati/e stress situations. In a similar manner, many teachers 
have confronted a variety of personal pressures which are directly or 
indirectly a lesult of changes in their professional lives. Dwindling 
teacher siilaries (when adjusted for inflation), more stringent tenure 
criteria, and increased liemands on teacher time have created havoc 
with ?he personal diir^ension of their lives. Thus it i^ no surprise that 
teachei's are concerned with the stress they live with and its effects 
on them personally and professionally. 

Stress can be used as a positive force in the classroom when teachers 
arc in good physical and mental heaith. Many stressors that could result 
in negative consequences :an be prevented and/or minimized when 
teachers organize themselv es and their classroom effectively in terms of 
rhe learning process. The use of such strategies as personal develop- 
ment, setting priorities, a d team teaching situations can, if used prop- 
erly, provide needed tools for dealing with stress in preventive and 
copiog modes. Tliere is also a need to learn to accept challenges and to 
copt\ *'Constantly coping with the challenging problems of relating to 
people aiul trncouraging the growth of individual students can keep 
the tea'.:hcr*s stress mechanism in good shape" (59). 

Tie development and use of stress management workshops is one 
method some educators Hnd helpful in attempting to manage the 
stress they confront in teaching. In addition to workshops, many other 
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options exist, including the use o\ peer group counseling, individual 
self-renewal activities, lime management couises, and other positive 
approaches To handling stress. Beyond these teacher-initialed efforts, 
however, there is also the need tor a school-community support sys- 
tem that enables teachers to carry out their duties more effectively. 
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